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musik-drama  of  the  German  type — still  with 
a dash  of  Italian  in  it,  while  the  principals  act 
on  the  stage  with  all  the  histrionic  ability 
they  can  show,  and  the  orchestra  does  its  best 
to  express  the  progress  and  mutations  of  the 
state  of  their  emotions.  This  progressive 
development — some  people  might  call  it 
retrogressive — may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a dozen  years  or  so  elapsed 
between  the  beginning  of  its  composition  and 
the  end  ; but  it  partly  may  be  reasonably 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  story.  As 
everybody  knows,  the  scene  is  laid  in  France 
at  the  period  of  the  “ precieuses,”  when  the 
height  of  life  was  attained  in  forms  of  ex- 
quisite expression,  be  it  in  manner  or  in 
phrase.  Cyrano — we  shall  remind  our  read- 
ers— soldier,  fencer,  poet,  and  wit,  was  by 
nature  designed  for  his  time,  except  for  his 
ugliness.  His  nose  was  a sad  impediment. 
Thus  barred  from  the  favor  of  his  loved 
Roxane,  he  put  his  soul,  his  wit,  his  poetry, 
at  the  service  of  his  rival,  Christian,  and 
won  for  him  the  lady’s  land.  At  last,  as 
Christian  died,  Roxane  learned  that  in  loving 
him  she  really  loved  the  soul  of  Cyrano. 
Cyrano  himself,  however,  preserved  his  own 
sense  of  honor  by  denying  to  Roxane  the 
love  she  had  discovered,  and,  after  being 
wounded  in  battle,  died  on  his  feet,  thrusting 
his  sword  at  his  enemies,  Hypocrisy,  Preju- 
dice, and  Compromise. 
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<t  r „ Rostand’s  play  has  been  some- 
a^r0^raaS  what  changed  in  its  adaptation 
to  opera  by  Mr.  W.  J Hender- 
son, but  it  was  a play  destined  for  opera. 
Mr.  Damrosch  was  wise  in  hitting  upon  such 
a libretto.  No  matter  how  good  the  music  of 
an  opera  may  be,  if  the  libretto  does  not  lend 
itself  to  theatrical  representation  the  work  is 
doomed.  The  opera  “ Cyrano  ” is  essentially 
operatic.  That  is  a great  deal  in  its  favor. 
In  this  respect  it  has  a much  better  chance 
than  Mr.  Damrosch’s  former  work  “ The 
Scarlet  Letter  ” — indeed,  a better  chance 
than  the  other  two  recent  attempts  at  opera 
in  English,  Parker’s  “ Mona  ’’and  Converse’s 
“Pipe  of  Desire.”  All  the  early  part  of 
“ Cyrano,”  moreover,  is  full  of  appeals  to 
those  who  like  obvious  tunes  with  obvious 
endings — music  that  does  not  stir  greatly  or 
make  one  think,  but  that  can  be  easily  under- 
stood and  that  pleases  a wide  variety  of 
tastes.  It  often  seemed  that  the  composer 
was  saying  to  his  audience,  “ Now  is  the 
time  to  applaud,”  and  the  audience  was  al- 


ways glad  to  comply.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
opera  there  was  a good  deal  of  music  that 
might  be  reproduced  on  the  phonograph  for 
the  delectation  of  a mixed  audience.  In  the 
latter  part  the  music  was  less  popular,  but  the 
audience  by  that  time  were  interested  in  the  play 
and  the  acting.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  music  itself  was  not  really  better.  As  an 
example  of  opera  in  English,  it  confirmed  the 
impression  that  other  instances  have  given — 
that  the  language  does  not  make  very  much 
difference.  Occasionally  one  could  hear  a 
word,  or  a few  words,  and  recognize  them, 
especially  if  one  had  read  the  libretto.  There 
was  no  indication  that  the  English  language 
interferes  with  the  production  of  good  tone. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance  Mr.  Damrosch 
was  called  to  the  footlights  and  made  a grace- 
ful speech  of  appreciation,  acknowledging  his 
obligation  to  Mr.  Rostand,  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son, and  to  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  who  is  in 
command  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House 
forces,  and  whose  breadth  of  mind  has  done 
much  for  the  progress  of  opera  in  New  York 
and , indeed,  throughout  the  country.  Opera  is 
distinctly  an  art  that  depends  upon  the  favor 
of  a class.  It  must  be  fostered  by  those  who 
have  an  abundance  of  wealth  or  it  cannot 
exist.  The  fortunes  of  an  opera,  therefore, 
are  not  necessarily  due  to  its  merits  as  a work 
of  art,  but  partly  to  its  merits  as  a means  for 
supplying  a social  occasion.  There  is  much 
in  “ Cyrano  ” that  gives  reason  for  the  promise 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  operatic  repertory. 
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On  Washington’s  Birth- 
day, in  the  presence  of 
the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  many  other  distinguished 
visitors,  there  was  opened  in  New  York  City 
a new  lighthouse,  one  of  those  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  keep  the  blind  from  ship- 
wreck all  over  the  country,  when  a series  of 
such  beacons  are  lighted  from  point  to  point. 
The  significance  of  this  form  of  helpfulness 
is  seen  in  the  motto  of  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation, “ Light  Through  Work.”  The  essen- 
tial idea  is  to  help  blind  men,  women,  and 
children  to  make  their  lives  serviceable,  to 
afford  them  opportunities  for  work  which 
will  not  be  merely  charity  disguised  as  work, 
and  to  educate  the  public  to  prevent  blind- 
ness and  decrease  its  extent  in  the  future. 
All  the  speakers  at  the  exercises  on  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  referred  with  earnest 
appreciation  to  the  splendid  results  ob- 
tained already  by  the  Association,  chiefly 
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through  the  energy,  persistence,  and  intelli- 
gence of  Miss  Winifred  Holt.  Among  the 
speakers  was  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  fore- 
most living  exemplar  of  what  may  be  done 
in  bringing  a child  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
from  infancy  into  close  communication  with 
the  living  world  of  people  and  events.  Presi- 
dent Finley  of  the  City  College,  Joseph 
H.  Choate,  and  others  joined  in  recogniz- 
ing the  value  of  the  work  already  done. 
Practical  illustrations  of  the  results  already 
obtained  were  seen  in  the  presentation  by  a 
group  of  blind  children  of  a miracle  play 
called  “ The  Blind  Unchained,”  written  by 
Miss  Winifred  Holt  and  Miss  Carolyn  Wells, 
and  a military  drill  by  blind  Boy  Scouts  from 
the  public  school.  The  Lighthouse  is  to  be 
a meeting-place  for  the  blind,  and  also  to 
some  extent  an  industrial  college  as  well  as  a 
library  and  a museum.  The  opportunities 
for  extension  of  this  work  are  almost  unlim- 
ited. The  inaugural  exercises  on  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday  were  so  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque that  it  may  surely  be  hoped  that 
New  York  citizens  will  join  generously  in 
making  it  possible  to  carry  the  work  on,  and 
widely.  The  report  of  the  Association  will 
surprise  many  who  have  thought  of  the  blind 
only  as  subjects  of  charity,  because  it  shows 
in  many  forms,  and  both  through  description 
and  picture,  how  varied  are  the  things  which 
the  blind  can  do  when  properly  trained.  Here, 
for  instance,  are  pictures  of  blind  girls  thread- 
ing their  own  looms  for  spinning,  of  a blind 
pupil  typewriting  directly  from  the  phono- 
graph, a blind  stenographer  who  took  dicta- 
tion from  President  Taft,  a blind  man  who  tunes 
pianos  as  a business,  blind  women  playing 
chess,  blind  boys  playing  baseball,  and  finally 
a blind  boy  operating  a wireless  apparatus. 
No  wonder  that  Mr.  Choate  says : 

For  myself,  I have  absolute  faith  in  the 
women  who  have  set  this  work  in  motion,  and 
especially  in  the  leader  of  these  women,  to 
whose  enthusiasm  and  devotion  so  much  is 
due;  full  faith  in  the  guides  and  principles  on 
which  they  are  proceeding:  full  faith  in  the 
blind  people  that  they  will  make  the  most  of 
the  opportunities  that  will  be  here  presented  to 
them,  and  faith  in  the  people  that  they  will  rally 
to  the  support  of  this  great  cause. 
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Religious  Conditions 
in  Mexico 


Protestant  mission- 
ary endeavors  in  Mex- 
ico are  carried  on  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  by  the 
Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal  Mis- 


sion Boards.  From  the  latest  report  of  the 
Episcopal  Board  we  learn  that  in  Mexico 
marriage  among  a large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  looked  upon  as  a useless 
formality,  an  expensive  luxury  which  they 
can  ill  afford  ; that  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
exorbitant  fees  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  demands  under  penalty  of  excom- 
munication ; baptism  is  also  very  widely 
neglected,  because  the  people  are  too  poor  to 
pay  the  fee ; and  that  a native  independent 
church,  La  Iglesia  Catolica  Mexicana,  has 
arisen,  of  which  Dr.  Aves  is,  by  its  own  free 
choice,  bishop,  as  well  as  being  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  mission- 
ary district  of  Mexico.  Even  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Madero  Government,  Bishop 
Aves  wrote  that  the  outlook  for  peace  was 
not  encouraging,  for  peace  implies  a firmly 
established  government ; and  a popular  gov- 
ernment, such  as  that  to  which  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  is  committed  by  its  consti- 
tution, can  never  become  stable  so  long  as  it 
rests  on  a social  basis  of  popular  ignorance 
and  poverty.  He  thinks  “ it  would  seem 
inevitable  that  the  discontent  that  is  awakened 
by  the  slow  evolutionary  processes  of  educa- 
tion should  express  itself  impatiently  by  resort 
to  arms.”  With,  this  in  view,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  these  people  have  yet  to  learn 
the  first  principle  of  popular  government — 
the  sovereignty  of  the  majority — it  is  impor- 
tant, in  the  Bishop’s  opinion  and  in  ours,  that 
the  missionary  efforts  emanating  from  this 
country  be  exerted  in  the  interests  of  a 
Christian  patriotism  looking  to  the  franchise 
of  an  intelligent  citizenship  both  as  the  surest 
safeguard  to  personal  freedom  and  as  the 
most  potential  means  to  a nation’s  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Aves  adds  in  his  discussion  of 
this  important  matter  : 

The  importance  of  such  positive,  conserva- 
tive Christian  teaching  is  stressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  education  we  give  these  people  offers  to 
them  the  opportunity  of  learning  much  from  the 
propagators  of  Socialism,  communism,  and  the 
like,  whose  teachings  are  being  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  Mexico,  and  are  peculiarly  pernicious 
and  dangerous  when  addressed. to  the  partially 
enlightened  minds  of  men  living  under  condi- 
tions that  are  enthralling  and  oppressive ; so 
that  it  is  hardly  a matter  of  surprise  that  our 
American  missions  should  be  under  indict- 
ment by  our  Roman  brethren  as  the  genera- 
tors of  discontent  and  sedition,  as  well  as  of 
apostasy. 

If  we  would  follow  the  divine  method,  con- 
cludes the  Bishop,  we  must  do  more  than 


